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Music Schools. 


Of all the many subjects connected with the 
organization of a music school, none is more im- 
portant than the proper selection of a director. 
Should this officer be a musician or a layman ? 

The arguments advanced in favor of the latter 
are, that it is more easy to find a good man of 
business where the choice is not limited to the 
musical profession, and that a layman is less like- 
ly to be an extreme partizan or to identify him- 
self with any musical clique. 

For the musical qualification it is urged that a 
musician must have a far clearer insight into 
what are the wants of musical students, and that 
such a man, if of acknowledged excellence, 
would have far greater influence over both the 
masters and the pupils, and would inspire greater 
confidence in the soundness of the system upon 
which the school was conducted. That all pe- 
cuniary matters, and the mere routine business, 
would be better managed by a layman we are 
ready to admit. But we are as strongly con- 
vinced that the technical direction, to be worth 
anything, must be in the hands of a musician. 

We are quite aware that Mendelssohn, in or- 
ganizing the Leipzig Conservatorium, being con- 
scious of an insuperable repugnance to business 
details, placed the supreme control in a board of 
lay directors, reserving to himself only a right of 


\ suggesting. But what we know of the history of 


the Leipzig Music School seems to us to be a 
strong argument in favor of our own views. So 
long as Mendelssohn lived things worked with 
tolerable smoothness, though within but a few 
months of its opening he complained in a letter 
to Prof. Moschelesof the extravagance of the 
directors. (Letters, Vol. II., page 300.) The 
directors were his personal friends, and wise 
enough generally to adopt his advice; while his 
warm, affectionate nature, his respect for himself 

others, and his uncontested musical reputa- 
tion had so great an influence with his colleagues 
that they all made common cause with him, and 
adopted his views, so that he actually was direc- 
tor de facto, if not de jure. But when Mendels- 
sohn died it was very different. The lay direc- 
tors gradually assumed more and more power ; 
the cordiality which had reigned among the 
masters gave way to disunion; snubbed by the 
directors, the professors no longer made sugges- 
tions ; their authority over the pupils was not 
only not supported, but some of the directors 
actually encouraged the pupils to turn their 
teachers into ridicule ; each master did what was 
good in his own eyes, and all discipline was at an 
end. The directors were satisfied could they but 
show a good balance-sheet ; but to do this a large 
number of pupils must be paying. Discipline 
was therefore relaxed, and idlers, discouraging 
the hardworkers, were allowed to keep their 
names upon the books, did they but pay; the 
preliminary examinations for admission grew less 
rigid, or were evaded ; and the classes were over- 
crowded to avoid the necessity of increasing the 
fees paid to the professors if new classes had been 
formed. | That the Leipzig Conservatorium is 
still the best music school in Europe is due to the 
individual excellence of many of the masters 
and the musical atmosphere and traditions of the 
city rather than to the vigilance of the manage- 
ment. The directors honestly thought they were 
doing their best for the school, but in music they 
were only di/ettanti, and-half-knowledge blinded 
their eyes and deafened their ears, introducing 
the very element of cliquism which Mendelssohn 
had been so anxious to avoid. _It is the essence 
of dilettanteism to depreciate thoroughness of 
technical teaching. The dilettante craves for 
rapid superficial progress, and has no patience for 





the careful stone by stone building up which must 
be followed in every sound system of education. 
Diletianti directors will never support masters 
who refuse to sacrifice sound system for the sake 
of brilliant outside show. 

Seleot a musician of standing and character 
such as to inspire respect, concentrate upon him 
the responsibility by giving him proper freedom 
of action, allow him to select a staff of teachers, 
not more numerous than is absolutely necessary, 
and pay these teachers so well, and give them 
such a position, that the magnates of the profes- 
sion may look upon these posts as prizes to be 
won and kept; insist that the professors shall be 
always punctual at their lessons, not regarding 
them as to be given up if any better paying en- 
gagements offer, while their pupils, vainly waiting 
for the master, waste their time in the neighbor- 
ing cigar divan and billiard room; maintain a 
proper discipline among the students, eliminating 
the idle and encouraging the industrious, and all 
will have been done that can bedone to reform 
the Royal Academy. If it donot then succeed, 
it will be a proof that there is some insuperable 
malign influence against musical education in 
London ;_ be it the want of a sufficiently educa- 
ted musical public opinion, or the distracting in- 
fluences of life in a large city. The latter might 
be avoided by a retreat to a distance; but the 
former, which we tear the most, would be an evil 
for which time only can be a remedy. 

One other important question has been raised 
by the Committee now sitting—that relating to 
pupils’ concerts. Our own experience would lead 
us to recommend extreme care upon this point. 
The preparations for these concerts interfere sadly 
with the regular course of study; the audiences 
attending them are naturally very uncritical, 
and are in such close relationship with the young 
performers that they applaud everything ; the 
pupils have rarely self-knowledge sufficiently 
strong to appreciate the applause at its true 
worth ; they are apt to grow conceited, and are 
often stupid enough to put down to jealousy the 
warnings of their teachers. A concert or two at 
the end of the term, in which only those pupils 
take a prominent part who are about to leave the 
school, is less objectionable, and, indeed is useful, 
as giving the pupils an opportunity of being heard 
—so difficult for the unknown to find. It is also 
of great advantage where the pupils can take 
part in good orchestras, in which good music is 
played, and in which they do not form a predom- 
inant part of the band. 

In some of the foreign music schools there is an 
arrangement which has proved of much value, 
viz., weekly almost private concerts, in which all 
the pupils who are sufficiently advanced may be 
héard in turn, and may acquire confidence in 
playing before others. No special preparations 
are made for these concerts ; each professor writes 
down in a book the names of his pupil, and the 
pieces, whether ensemble or solo, which they have 
learned; from these names the director selects a 
sufficient number to fill up a couple of hours. 
All the professors and pupils are expected to be 
_— and besides these a few persons who are 

nown to interest themselves for music are per- 
mitted to be present. All applause, as also all 
signs of disapproval, are strictly forbidden. There 
is no audience more critical, especially in the 
sense of finding fault, than an assembly of young 
musical students ; the players and singers soon 
learn to read the faces of their auditors, and are 
quickly made sensible if they have fallen into 
errors of style or execution. Such concerts, 
stimulating both professors and pupils, should be 
adopted in every music school.—Orchestra. 








Spohr’s Account of Beethoven. 


[From “ Louis Spour’s AvuTopiocraPny, translated from 
the German. New York: J. Schubert & Co.] 


Upon my arrival in Vienna I immediately paid 
a visit to Beethoven ; I did not find him at home, 
and therefore left my card. I now hoped to 
meet him at some of the musical parties, to which 
he was frequently invited, but was soon informed 
that Beethoven, since his deafness had so much 
increased that he conld no longer hear music con- 
nectedly, had withdrawn himself from all musi- 
cal parties, and had become very shy of all socie- 
ty. I made trial therefore of another visit ; but 
again without success. At length I met him 
quite unexpectedly at the eating-house where I 
was in the habit of going with my wife every day 
at the dinner hour. I had already now given 
concerts, and twice performed my oratorio. The 
Vienna papers had noticed them favorably. Beet- 
hoven had therefore heard of me when I intro- 
duced myself to him, and he received me with 
an unusual friendliness of manner. .We sat 
down at the same table, and Beethoven became 
very chatty, which much surprised the company, 
as he was generaily taciturn, and sat gazing list- 
lessly before him. But it was an unpleasant task 
to make him hear me, and I was obliged to speak 
so loud as to be heard in the third room off. Beet- 
hoven now came frequently to these dining rooms, 
and visited me also at my house. We thus soon 
became well acquainted: Beethoven was a little 
blunt, not to say uncouth; but a truthful eye 
beamed from under his bushy eyebrows. After 
my return from Gotha I met him now and then 
at the theatre “an der Wien,” close behind the 
orchestra, where Count Palffy had given him a 
free seat. After the opera he generally accom- 
panied me to my house, and passed the rest of 
the evening with me. He could then be very 
friendly with Dorette ahd the children. He spoke 
of music but very seldom. When he did, his 
opinions were very sternly expressed, and so de- 
cided as would admit of no contradiction what- 
ever. In the works of others he took not the 
least interest ; I therefore had not the courage 
to show him mine. His favorite topic of conver- 
sation at that time was a sharp criticism of the 
management of both theatres by Prince Lobkow- 
itz and Count Palfy. He frequently abused the 
latter in so loud a tone of voice, while we were 
yet even within the walls of his theatre, that not 
only the publie leaving it, but the Count himself 
could hear it in his office. This used to embar- 
rass me greatly, and I then endeavored to turn 
the conversation upon some other subject. 

Beethoven’s rough and even repulsive manners 
at that time arose partly from his deafness, which 
he had not learned to bear with resignation, and 
partly from the dilapidated condition of his pecu- 
niary circumstances. He wasa bad housekeeper 
and had besides the misfortune to be plundered 
by those about him. He was thus frequently in 
want of common necessaries. __In the early part 
of our acquaintance, I once asked him, after he 
had absented himself for for several days from 
the dining rooms: “You were not ill, I hope ?” 
“My boot was, and as I have only one pair, I had 
house-arrest,” was his reply. 

But some time afterwards he was extricated 
from this depressing position by the exertions of 
his friends. The proceeding was as follows: 

Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” which in 1804 (or 1805) 
uuder very unfavorable circumstances, (during 
the occupation of Vienna by the teevie had 
met with very little success, was now brought for- 
ward again by the director of the Kirnthnerthor- 
Theatre and performed for his benefit. Beet- 
hoven had allowed himself to be persuaded to 
write a new overture for it (in E), a song for the 
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jailor, and the grand air for Fidelio (with horns- 
obligati) as also to make some alterations. In 
this new form the Opera had now great success, 
and kept its place during a long succession of 
crowded performances. On the first night, the 
composer was called forward several times, and 
now became again the object of general attention. 
Hlis friends availed themselves of this favorable 
opportunity to make arrangements for a concert 
in his behalf in tbe great “Redovten Saal” at 
which the most recent compositions of Beethoven 
were to be performed. All who could fiddle, 
blow, or sing were invited to assist, and not one 
of the most celebrated artists of Vienna failed to 
appear. Tand my orchestra had of course also 
joined, and for the first time I saw Beethoven 
direct. Although I had heard much of his lead- 
ing, yet it surprised me in a high degree. — Beet- 
hoven had accustomed himself to give the signs 
of expression to his orchestra by all manner of 
extraordinary motions of his body. So often as 
a Sforzando occurred, he tore his arms, which he 
had previously crossed upon his breast, with great 
veh -mence asunder. At a piano, he bent himself 
down, and the lower, the softer he wished to have 
it. Then when*a erescendo came, he raised him- 
self again hy degrees, and upon the commence- 
ment of the forfe, sprang bolt upright. ‘To in- 
crease the forte yet more, he would. sometimes, 
also, join in with a shout to the orchestra, with- 
out being aware of it. 

Upon my expressing my astonishment to Sey- 
Jried, at this extraordinary method of directing, 
he related to me a tragi-comical circumstance 
that had occurred at Beethoven's last concert at 
the Theatre “an der Wien.” 

Beethoven was playing a new Pianoforte-Con- 
certo of his, but forgot, at the first tutti, that he 
was a Soloplayer, and springing up, began to di- 
rect in his usual way. At the first sforzando he 
threw out his arms so wide asunder, that he 
knocked both the lights off the piano upon the 
ground. The audience laughed, and Beethoven 
was so incensed at this disturbance, that he made 
the orchestra cease playing, and begin anew. 
Seyfried, fearing that a repetition of the acci- 
dent would occur at the same passage, bade two 
boys of the chorus place thinners on cither side 
of Beethoven, and hold the lights in their hands. 
One of the boys innocently approached nearer, 
and was reading also in the notes of the piano 
part. When therefore the fatal sforzando came, 
he reccived from Beethoven’s out-thrown right 
hand so smart a blow on the mouth, that the poor 
boy let fall the light from terror. The other boy, 
more cautious, had followed with anxious eyes 
every motion of Beethoven, and by stooping sud- 
denly at the eventful moment he avoided the slap 
on the mouth. If the public were unable to re- 
strain their laughter before, they could now much 
less, and broke out into a regular bacchanalian 
roar. Beethoven got into such a rage, that at the 
first chords of the solo, half a dozen strings broke. 
Every endeavor of the real lovers of music to 
restore calm and attcntion was for the moment 
fruitless. The first a/legro of the Concerto was 
therefore lost to the public. From that fatal even- 
ing Beethoven would not give another concert. 

But the one got up by his friends was attended 
with the most brilliant success. The new com- 
positions of Beethoven pleased extremely, partic- 
ularly the symphony in A-Major (the seventh) ; 
the wonderful second theme was encored: and 
made upon me also,a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. ‘The execution was a complete masterpiece, 
in spite of the uncertain and frequently laughable 
direction of Beethoven. 

Tt was easy to see that the poor deaf Maestro 
of the Piano could no longer hear his own music. 
This was particularly remarkable in a passage in 
the second part of the first allegro of the sym- 
phony. At that part there are two pauses in 
quick suecession, the second of which is pianis- 
simo. This Beethoven had probably overlooked, 
for he again began to give the time before the 
o histra had executed this second pause. With- 
vut knowing it therefore, he was already from ten 
to twelve bars in advance of the orchestra when 
it began the pianissimo. eethoven, to signify 
this in his own way, had crept completely under 





the desk. Upon the now ensuing crescendo, he 
again made his appearance, raised himself contin- 
ually more and more, and then sprang up high 
from the ground, when according to his caleula- 
tion the moment for the furte should begin. As 
this did not take place, he looked around him in 
affright, stared with astonishment at the orches- 
tra, that it should still be playing pianissimo, and 
only recovered himself, when at length the long 
expected forte began, and was audible to himself. 

Fortunately this seene did not take place at 
the public performance, otherwise the audience 
would certainly have laughed again. 

As tle saloon was crowded to overflowing and 
the applause enthusiastic, the friends of Beethoven 
made arrangements for a repetition of the con- 
cert, which brought in an almost equally large 
amount. For some time therefore Beethoven was 
extricated from his pecuniary difliculties; but, 
arising from the same eauses, these reoccurred to 
him more than once before his death. 

Up to this period, there was no visible falling 
off in Becthoven's creative powers. But as from 
this time, owing to his constantly increasing 
deafness, he could no longer hear any music, that 
of a necessity must have bad a prejudicial influ- 
ence upon his fancy. His constant endeavor to 
be original and to open new paths could no long- 
er, as formerly, be preserved from error by the 
guidance of the ear. Was it then to be wondered 
at that his works became more and more eccen- 
tric, unconnected, and incomprehensible ? It is 
true there are people, who imagine they can un- 
derstand them, and in their pleasure at that, rank 
them far above his earlier masterpieces. But T 
am not of the number, and frecly confess that I 
have never been able to relish the last works of 
Beethoven. Yes! I must even reckon the much 
admired Ninth Symphony among them, the three 
first themes of which, in spite of some solitary 
flashes of genius, are to me more than all of the 
eight previous Symphonies, the fourth theme of 
which is in my opinion so monstrous and tasteless 
and in its grasp of Schiller’s Ode so trivial, that I 
cannot even now understand how a genius like 
Beethoven’s could have written it. I find in it 
another proof of what I already remarked in Vi- 
enna, that Beethoven was wanting in esthetical 
feeling and in a sense of the Beautiful. 

As at the time I made Beethoven's acquaint- 
ance he had already discontinued playing both 
in public and at private parties, I had therefore 
but one opportunity to hear him, when I casually 
came to the rehearsal of a new Trio (D-Major, 
3-4 time) at Beethoven’s house. It was by no 
means an enjoyment; for in the first place the 
pianoforte was woefully out of tune, which how- 
ever little troubled Beethoven, since he could hear 
nothing of it, and, secondly, of the former so ad- 
mired excellence of the virtuoso searcely any- 
thing was left, in consequence of his total deaf- 
ness. In the forte, the poor deaf man hammered 
in such a way upon the keys, that entire groups 
of notes were inaudible, so that one lost all intel- 
ligence of the subject unless the eye followed the 
score at the same time. [felt moved with the 
deepest sorrow at so hard a destiny. It is a 
sad misfortune for any one to be deaf; how 
then should a musician endure it without despair ? 
Beethoven’s almost continual melancholy was no 
longer a riddle to me now. 


Spohr and Beethoven.* 


Though I have long become indifferent and callous 
to all that is published in books and periodicals con- 
cerning Beethoven as an individual or as a musician, 
I think it my duty to say a word or two in reference 
to the incidents at the inauguration of the Monument 
at Bonn, in 1845, as far as they relate to the Afisse in 
D, of which mention is make in No. 46 of the Nied- 
errheinische Musik- Zeitung, in connection with some 
quotations from Spohr’s Autobiography. The writer 
there refers to the anecdote, current among mnesicians 
on the Rhine and in other parts of Germany, to the 





* From the Niederrhetnische Musik-Zeitung, the Editor of 
which remarks: **The above article was found among Anton 
Schindler's papers after his death, and was written at the end 
of 1880, because the No. 46 of the Niederrheinische Musik-Zei- 
turg quoted in it can be no other than the No 46 of the 10th 
November, 1860, where in the article headed ‘‘Spohrand Beet- 
hoven,’ Spohr’s conduct towards Beethoven is, to a certain 
extent. excused.” 





effect that,-at the first rehearsal of the Missa in D, 
Spohr declared, with a certain amount of affectation, 
that he did not know the work. This “anecdote” is 
classed in the category of “reports” —“rumors.” 

At the said rehearsal, I was seated quite close to 
the orchestra, namely, on the benches to the left, near 
the Royal Box, whence I had the conductor en face. 
The late Herr Messer, Mustk-Director, came and. sat 
Next to me, in order that he might be able to read the 
score of the work which I had brought with me. 
Herr Liszt soon joined us for the same purpose, plac- 
ing himself between Messer and myself. It so hap- 
pened that the conductor, Spohr, was taken unawares 
by a change of time in the “Gloria,” that is to say: 
he continued to beat time for several bars in the pre- 
ceding measure, after a fresh one had commenced. 
In the second part of the “Credo,” however, there 
occurred a similar mistake of a far more striking 
kind, to the extreme surprise of a considerable num- 
ber of the many persons present, because the conduc- 
tor, to excuse himself for what had happened, was 
plainly heard to say that he had first become acquain- 
ted with the work on his journey to Bonn. — I must 
mention that he came over from Karlsbad to the 
Festival. It may easily be imagined to what obser- 
vations on the part of intelligent musicians this con- 
fession from the conductor gave rise, for it was 
impossible to conceive how any one could undertake 
to conduct, at a Festival of European importance, so 
diffienlt. a work without having previous!y rendered 
himself completely master of it. 

As this fuct is still remembered by the musicians 
on the Rhine as well as in other parts of the country 
(many such gentlemen from Cologne, Herr Franz 
Weber, Musik-Director, among others, sat quite close 
to the Conductor in the orchestra); and as in the 
“authorized description” of the Festival, we read: 
“He” (Spchr) “was unacquainted with the Mass,” 
&e., &e., no further proof of the truth is necessary.* 

I must, however, add that, even at the grand re- 
hearsal of the Mass, Spohr gave only too evident 
proofs of uncertainty and want of knowledge of his 
great task ; it was not he who led ; it was the enthu- 
siastic multitude in the orchestra and the chorus, a 
multitude perfectly fam lie with the work, who 
led him. That the merit of a perfect performance of 
the work belongs principally to the Musik-Director, 
Herr Franz Weber, the author has a Stated at 
length in the third edition of The Biography of Beet- 
hoven, vol. II., p. 86, and to that statement he firmly 
adheres. But the same merit belongs to Herr Weber 
for the other vocal pieces of the Festival as well. 
With Liszt’s slovenly, nay, devil-may-care mode of 
conducting, what would have been the fate of his 
Cantata, had not Weber previously ensured the cor- 
rectness of the choral masses ? All this, and, it is to 
be hoped, more, will be found in the “authorized ag- 
count” (‘“actenmassige Darstellung”) of the Festiv®l. 

That “Spohr was not only a great admirer of 
Beethoven bat moreover an enthusiastic admirer of 
his compositions,” as I read in the number of the 
Miederrheinische containing the above, is an assertion 
that surprises me (as well as, perhaps others), and I 
must frankly confess that this admiration—except, 
may be, as regards the first few quartets, and some 
movements in other works—is not very evident to 
me and a great many others, from what is said about 
Beethoven in the Autobiography. He who, when 
speaking of the Ninth Sympbony, says that: “the 
first three movements, despite a few flashes of genius, 
strike him as worse than all those put together of the 
eight former Symphonies ;”’ he who adds concerning 
the fourth movement of the Ninth: “I find in it fresh 
corroboration of what I remarked even in Vienna, 
namely: that Beethoven was deficient in sesthetic 
culture aud a sense of the Beautiful ;’’ he who, more- 
over, can sav, among other things, of the Symphony 
in C minor : ‘Despite of many separate beauties, no 
classical whole is obtained. For instance, at the 
outset, the theme of the first movement is deficient 
in dignity ;” and he who, furthermore, designates the 
fourth movement of this mighty epic of tone, ‘un- 
meaning noise,” evidently belongs to the most infatu- 
ated opponents of Beethoven, such as Dionys Weber, 
C. M. von Wiber, Evbler, Preindl, and a full score 
more of not insiznineant contemporaries. 

Again, how comes this “great admirer” of Beet- 
hoven to admit into his Autobiography such a fable 
(merely on the verbal anthority of Seyfried, too) as 
the story of the swinging box on the ear which Beet- 
hoven administered with the full force of his right 
hand toa chorus boy during the performance of a 
new Pianoforte Concerto, after having previously 

* In Professor Breidenstein’s Memoir on the Monument-Fes- 
tival. the passage from Spohr’s letter runs, in conformity with 
the original. thus: ‘1 personally am as yet unacquainted with 
Beethoven's Mass; T will. however, obtain the score as soon as 
possible, and make myself familiar with it (‘*Mir selbst ist die 
Messe von Beethoven noch unnbekannt, ich werde mir aber bal- 
digst die Partitur anschaffen uné@ mich damit vertraut ma- 
chen.’’)}—Editor of Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 
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flung on the ground the two candlesticks from off the 
piano? In his own notices on Beethoven, Seyfried 
mentions nothing of tle sort, though he industriously 
collected all that appeared worth picking np. This 
fable is indisputably the metamorphosis of the well- 
known incident at the performance of the ‘Fantasia 
with Chorus,” 1808, at the ‘Theatre an der Wien, and 
of which several witnesses have given an account. 
If the statement at p. 200 and p. 201 of the Autobi- 
ography were true, the fact would not only have been 
vividly recollected, as a piquant anecdote, by the Vi- 
ennese, but most decidedly Ferdinand Ries would not 
have allowed such an illustration as the box on the 
ear to escape him—for completing the “genuine au- 
thorities” towards depicting the character of his 
master and friend. The present generation and Pos- 
terity are, however, greatly indebted to the Director- 
General of Music, Dr. Spohr, for his care in provi- 
ding a fitting place in which to preserve this fable. 

The manner in which Spohr expresses himself con- 
cerning Beethoven, when at the conductor’s desk, 
must be designated as the utmost degree of exagger- 
ation. It should be the task of the Pecensionen or the 
Deutsche Musik-Zeitung to answer him. ‘There must 
still be some few sensible men in Vienna who saw 
the Master in 1819 for the last time at the conductor’s 
desk, in the Hall of the University, with his A major 
Symphony before him. | We shall learn from them 
that Beethoven was not the ridiculous figure drawn 
by Spohr. 

When Spohr says of Beethoven (speaking, it must 
be remarked, of the vear 1813, when Beethoven’s 
difficulty of hearing had considerably increased) : “In 
the labors of others he did not take the slightest in- 
terest,” he is again guilty of exaggeration. Were, 
however, what he states literally true, we should find 
an excuse in the great composer’s infirmity. But 
what if the assertion be true which is made in the 
Antobiography of Franz Wild, the singer, concerning 
exactly the same peculiarity in Spohr? We read 
therein: “His great fault as a musician, and espec- 
ially as a conductor who influenced the repertory, 
was the blind hate he nourished against all foreigu 
compositions,” &e. ( Recensionen, No. 6, 1860). 

I will close this article with recounting the follow- 
ing fact which happened to myself. Inthe month of 
December, 1831, I stayed four days at Kassel, on my 
way from Vienna. Herr von Schm—r, then Secre- 
tary of Legation of the Austrian Embassy, and whom 
I knew well in Vienna, was, as especially fond of mu- 
sic, and also as an actual player, in constant commu- 
nication with Spohr. It was he who introduced me 
to the latter, after first obtaining his permission to do 
so. But Herr v. S. warned me beforehand to avoid 
any mention of Beethoven in the conversation, unless 
Spohr himself broached the subject ; he was, how- 
ever, aware of the position I once held towards Beet- 
hoven. - As a reason for my being thus silent, Herr 
von §. said that the Court Capellmeister was not par- 
ticularly fond of talking about Beethoven, and it is 
actually a fact that, during my tolerably long visit, 
Spohr did not say a single word in reference to his 
great contemporary. ‘Twice afterwards did I mect 
him at the Reading Rooms, but the nawe of Beet- 
hoven never once passed his lips. Let this suffice, 
though I could mention much more. 

A. ScHINDLER. 





“Music of the Future” in Munich. 


Wacner.—Liszt.—Bue.ow. 
The London Musical World translates from the 
Lower Rhine Mustk-Zeitung the following letter on 
the present state of Music in the Bavarian capital : 


“The Music of the Future, as it is denominated, no 
longer hangs,like some fearful doom,over men’s heads, 
awaited with anxious dread by some, looked forward 
to with solicitous longing by others ; it has begun to 
occupy the Present. In losing its mysterious mantle 
of Futurity, it has, it is true, lost a part of its nimbus, 
and, sacred creation though it be, must be content to 
take its place by the side of the poor every-day music 
of the Past; submit to stand a comparison with the 
latter; and undergo a thorough and dispassionate 
criticism. Well, the mighty phalanx which took up 
arms in its cause in Munich, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of the opposite party’s assembling all their 
forces, have, at all events, contributed to clear up the 
situation and shorten the duration of the schism. To 
which side the victory will eventually incline, the Fu- 
tare alone will determine. It would be presumptuous 
to attempt to prophecy the course of events. Still it 
must be confessed that, for the moment, things wear 
a rather bright aspect in Munich for the Music of the 
Future. At any rate, the present conjuncture of af- 
fairs is attended with one good result: it enables us 
to form a correct idea of the productive power of our 
would-be musical reformers, and affords us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing much that is new and strange. 





As yet, however, the inhabitants of Munich have 
still a chance of enjoying classical music and real 
melody, thanks to the Concerts, the Soirées for Cham- 
ber Music, the Oratorio Association, and the Opera- 
house. The charge of intentional exclusiveness not 
unfrequently brought against the various managers of 
the above entertainments is, however, perfectly un- 
justified. That Herr Lachner does not, as a rule, 
neglect modern music generally is proved by the pro- 
grammes of the celebrated grand Subscription Con- 
certs for the last few years, during which these pro- 
grammes have been most varied. But no man in his 
senses would expect Herr Lachner to treat the gene- 
ral public with Herr Dr. Hans von Biilow’s ‘Réverie 
phantastique ’ arranged for a full band. 

The Oratorio Association, too, a highly meritorious 
body of amateurs, evidently flourishing under the mu- 
sicianly and strict management of Professor Rhein- 
berger, most certainly does not do too little for the 
cultivation of modern as compared with older music. 
The programme of its very last concert included 
Joseph Haydn's Stabat Mater ; ‘Miriam’s Siegesges- 
ang,’ by Franz Schubert ; Eichendorff’s ‘Flucht der 
heiligen Familie,’ set by Herr Max Bruch (the first 
composition, by the way, from the pen of that gentle- 
man ever publicly executed at Munich), and a ‘Hymn 
for four Female Voices and Harp,’ by Rheinberger. 
At the last concert but one, Schumann’s Paradies und 
die Pert was performed. 

Those, therefore, who assert that there exists a 
deeply felt necessity for doing something more in 
order to keep pace with the times would have some 
difficulty in proving their assertion. But an opposite 
opinion is patronized in high quarters, and conse- 
quently—such a necessity does exist, wherever Richi- 
ard Wagner, though living in banishment, and his 
partisans chuckle and rub their hands with delight. 
They have some really good ‘diggings’ here, though 
the days of Tristan und Isolde have gone—let us hope 
not to return in a hurry. 

Did we not know the force of a transient fashion, a 
passing ‘fad,’ a momentary caprice, we might almost 
believe what every one has hitherto held to be an utter 
and sheer impossibility, namely, that Herr Richard 
Wagner’s music can really become popular. In the 
streets, the regimental bands play his ‘Tunes’ (7), 
and the Academical Vocal Union has executed his 
Cantata for Male Voices : Das Liebesmahl der Apostel. 
Nay ; one band-master, Herr Hiinn, carried away by 
his enthusiasm, real or assumed, has even arranged 
the said Cantata for, and had it played by, a reed 
band. The programmes of the demi-monde concerts 
are literally filled with Wagner’s name. To adduce 
only one example, the bill of a concert given the other 
day in the ‘Westend-Halle’ contained, by the side of 
two compositions by Weber, and one each by Rossi- 
ni and Haydn, a piece from Lohengrin, a piece from 
Tannhiiuser, a piece from Der Flieqende Tolliinder, a 
‘Huldigungsmarsch,’ by Richard Wagner, and, form- 
ing a division by itself: Das Liebesmah! der Apostel ! 

With such a state of things, some persons might 
feel inclined to ask sericusly : Has then Richard Wag- 
ner really become popular at Munich? To this the 
answer must be a most decided ‘No! Herr Richard 
Wagner has not found his way into family life, and 
to take public performances as the standard of popu- 
larity would be both foolish and incorrect. In draw- 
ing up a concert-bill, destined to be posted all about 
the city, many a person—swayed by considerations of 
pecuniary advantage—flatters what he feels is the 
whim of the day, though many, doubtless, are really 
enthusiastic followers of the would-be musical reform- 
ers. But the latter, despite everything that may be 
stated to the contrary, sre not, and never will be, pop- 
ular, not even in Munich, their great stronghold. 

This was most convincingly proved lately by the 
performance of Liszt’s St. Elizabeth. It might fairly 
have been supposed that the mere novelty of this 
work, which had been execnted only in Pesth, where 
it had been brilliantly received, would have sufficed 
to attract the public to the theatre in shoals. To the 
astonishment of a great many people, such was not 
the case. ‘The execution was truly first-rate, and the 
work was successful, that is to say : the audience ap- 
plauded a great deal,and the newspaper critics praised 
much more. But that the house was half empty at the 
first performance, and three quarters empty at the second, 
despite the publication of the enthusia-tic notices be- 
tween the two, was a fact that none of the critics men- 
tioned. The greatest length to which these gentle- 
men went in the way of giving the public generally 
a notion of the true state of matters was to state eu- 
phemistically thay St. Elizabeth was a work to be un- 
derstood only by the éite of musical amateurs, and, 
therefore, not calculated to attract the less highly ed- 
ucated masses. However this may be, the inhabitants 
of Munich have proved by their behavior in the case 
of the Abbé Liszt’s composition that they did not 
consider the way in which the Abbé had set about the 
task of reforming oratorio the right one; that they 
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did not think profound orchestral-painting recom- 
pensed them fur the absence of melody; and that, 
though they might manage to put up with poverty of 
truly genial ideas in an opera—where the composer 
has the action to support him—they cannot and will 
not stand it in a work dependent on music alone. 

This is as it should be. 

Let us suppose, for an instant, Tristan or Lohen- 
grin— which, despite the Abbé’s peculiar and uncon- 
scious eppropriation of others’ melodies, are really 
his models—performed in a concert-room |! Who on 
earth could stand it? To Beethoven, Gluck, and 
Mozart, however, we can listen at all times and in all 
places. The fact is: in the works of these great men 
there burns the divine fire which has not been given 
to the reforming gentlemen. The want of it compels 
them to show their originality by their ‘tone-painting,’ 
as they cannot exhibit it in their melodies or in their 
harmony, 

This overstepping of the limits of music, this con- 
founding of music with the subject to be pourtrayed, 
is a fact on which Wagner himself is continually lay- 
ing great stress in his critical effusions. For instance, 
in the preface to a translation of his librettos, he con- 
siders that the greatness of the poet depends most 
upon ‘what he omits to say, in order that the Inex- 
pressible may be conveyed to us even by silence,’ 
adding, ‘now it is the musician who brings forth to 
clear tone what is thus not said, and the unerring 
form of his loudly resounding silence is endless mel- 
ody.’ 

Alas! alas! for us poor wretched sons of clay ! we 
stretched all our senses to the very utmost even in 
opera to understand this ‘loudly resounding silence.’ 
But, as honest men, we were forced to confess that it 
was something too profound for us ; how much more 
humbled do we not stand before it, however, when it 
comes braying down upon us without any explanato- 
ry dramatic action! All we can do is to console our- 
selves with the conviction that the Music of the Fu- 
ture is intended for beings of a higher organization, 
and that, therefore, we must renounce all hopes of 
ever seeing it become popular in our unenlightened 
and benighted age. O, nos miseros! 

In order, however, to gain anything like a true pic- 
ture of the efforts of the musical reformers, the reader 
must hear something of the course pursued by Herr 
von Biilow. To say that this gentleman can play 
the piano well is, at the present day, superfluous, and 
his playing is more than a faultless performance of 
compositions of various kinds. He penetrates the 
abysses of the literature of the piano, bringing to light 
treasures which enchant those whoghear them, But 
there is one particular in which people do him an in- 
justice, and that is the assertion that he presents them 
with a complete survey of German musical literature, 
and that he is guided by a certain amount of impar- 
tiality in the selection of compositions. 

Tn the series of performances for this season, which 
he brought to a close a short time since with the third, 
we find Beethoven’s name three times. Bach was 
represented hy two compositions and Handel by one. 
Schubert, Joachim, Raff, and Biilow furnished one 
piece each (Biilow’s being his ‘Réveric phantas- 
tique’) ; Chopin was down for two pieces in succes- 
sion, and Rheinberger for three sma'l ones. Liszt 
heads the catalogue with eight compositions, the most 
very long, and some of absolutely monstrous propor- 
tions. 

Where, however, are Haydn and Mozart: where 
Dussek, Clementi, Mendelssohn, Thalberg, Taubert, 
Hiller, and Carl Maria von Weber, not to speak of 
Hummel, Moscheles, and others ?- These programmes 
speak for themselves. It is unnecessary to cast up the 
sum total. 

Such is a picture of what is heing done by the Mu- 
sic of the Fature. I will merely add the rumor now 
going the round of the papers that in the course of 
next month three concerts will be given in the Thea- 
tre, when compositions by Liszt and Wagner will be 
performed under the direction of Herr von Biilow. 

Though the above sketch makes no claims either 
to completeness or to universal acceptation, it is, de- 
spite the numerous bot-house laurels gathered by the 
gentlemen of the musical Reformation, not withont 
justification, as an impartial protest, dedicated to the 
expression of the sentiments entertained by a large 
majority of the inhabitants of Munich.” 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 

Down Grovannt.—Three opera houses have re- 
cently been giving “model performances,” each in its 
own way, of Mozart’s masterpiece; and the manner 
in which the Parisian critics crow over the good deed, 
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as if the transcendent beauties of that opera had wait- 
ed all this time for Paris to “discover” and proclaim 
them to the world, shows how insincere this admira- 
tion really is. Here is an account of one of the pro- 
ductions, from the London Musical World’s corres- 


pondence, April 14. 

Hl Don Giovanni at the Grand Opera of Paris! I 
beg pardon ; I should have said ‘Don Juan.” That 
makes a difference. It is Von Juan, not Don Giovan- 
ni, which has been produced at the Opera. Had it 
been Don Giovanni the authorites no doubt would 
have shown respect for the composer. The Gallic 
traduction of MM. Emile Deschamps and Henri 
Blaze de Bury allows a large licence to the manager, 
of which he has not failed to take advantage. Don 
Giovanni is in two acts; the Yon Juan of the Opera 
is augmented into five. The finale to the first act of 
Don Giovanni is one of the most masterly and com- 
plete concerted pieces in music, to alter, or interrupt, 
any part of which is an insult—a_ desecration—a 
mockery. The finale to the Opera Don Juan is_al- 
tered and interrupted with a vengeance. In the Min- 
uet scene is introduced a newly-concocted ballet, upon 
which the greatest possible pains and care have been 
expended, and which indeed makes the sensation of 
the evening. To give the ballet a seeming cohesion 
with the opera, select themes have been borrowed from 
Mozart’s symphonies, sonatas and quartets—the most 
striking being the Turkish March from the sonata in 
A major, which constitutes the final movement—to 
supply pas for the dancers. — But the subscribers to 
the Imperial Academy love ballets and would shrag 
up their shoulders at so simple a thing as the minuet, 
and, you know, without a ballet the National Thea- 
tre could not exist; and so M. Emile Perrin is 
bound to conciliate the dancers. 

I mnst needs repeat the cast of the characters. 
Don Juan is sustained by M. Fanre ; Leporello by 
M. Obin; Don Ottavio by M., or Signor, Naudin ; 
Masetto by M. Carron; the Commendatore hy M. 
David; Donna Anna by Mlle. Marie Saxe; Donna 
Elvira by Madame Gueymard ; and Zerlina by Mlle. 
Marie Battu. ‘The ladies are not well suited. Mlle. 
Saxe seems to think that force only is required to 
give effect to Mozart’s music. She has strong moments 
certainly in the great scene of the first act, and now 
and then declaims the air, “Or sai chi l’onore’— 
which she carefully transposes—with energy and pas- 
sion; but altogether her inferiority in Donna Anna 
to what she is in Selika in the A/ricaine is remarkable. 
Madame Gueygnard bawls even louder than Mlle. 
Saxe, and the two roar so lustily in the trio of masks 
that poor M. Naudin is drowned, as_ to his voice, be- 
tween the two. Mile. Marie Battu is out of her ele- 
ment in Zerlina, but she struggles womanfully against 
the peculiar requirements of the music. M. Naudin 
is a tamer Ottavio than even Rubini, and, as he can- 
not sing the music a millionth part as Well, and, more- 
over, as he is every way unsuited for the character, T 
shall leave you to guess the effect he produced. If 
M. Obin had a spark of comic hamor in his compo- 
sition—one spark—and_ if he had a tolerable voice— 
which I am told, without believing, that he once had 
—and if he could, possessing that comie humor and 
tolerable voice, enter in the remotest degree into the 
spirit of the character, he might, with exceeding care 
and attention, do something with Leporello. As it is, 
he does nothing with Leporello. | M. Faure is pro- 
claimed by several respectable judges to be the best 
Don Juan extant. The “best” he certainly is in the 
truest and most direct acceptation of the term. 
Never was a less wicked Don Jaan than the popular 
French barytone. © With his good-humored face and 
impertyrbable features,with his perfectly quiet demean 
or and gentlemanly bearing, he seems as if his true 
mission on earth was to rescue womankind from des- 
truction instead of compassing their ruin. In this 
way the Don Juan of M. Faure is really and_ truly 
“best.” That he sings the music admirably I need 
not inform you. 

The band, strengthened without Mozart’s permis- 
sion, was excellent throughout, and the chorus, 
equally, sans the composer’s intention, very good, 

I fear I cannot chronicle Don Juan at the Imperial 
Opera as a great success. I would if I could. 1 
have intimated that the artists are unsuited to the mu- 
I may add that the music is unsuited to the 
) Abstract music is hardly after the 
hearts of the great dramatic nation, ‘To please them 
everything must be “sensational.” There is nothing 
of the kind in Don Giovanni, and so Mozart’s opera 
will have but a short life, and that not a merry one. 


sic. 
French people. 


Orcurstrat Concerts.—On Sunday last the 
Society of the Concerts of the Conservatoire gave 
its third Concert /-xtraordinaire. The programme 
was as follows :—Symphony in A  major—Mendels- 
sohn; “O Filii” (double chorus)—Leisring ; Over- 








ture to Leonora—Beethoven ; Chorus of hunters, 
from Huryanthe—Webcr ; March from Tannhéuser— 
Waener. 

On the same day, at the Cirque Napoleon, was 
given the Seventh Popular Concert of Classical 
Music, with the subjoined selection: Symphony in 
B flat, No. 4, Beethoven ; Adagio and Scherzo, from 
Symphony “Le Printemps,” Ferdinand Hiller ; Con- 
certo in A minor, for pianoforte, Robert Schumann ; 
Air from the hallet of Prometheus, Beethoven ; Over- 
ture to Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. M. Jaell was the 
pianist in Schumann’s concerto. 


New Operas. The correspondent of the Orches- 
tra, April 11, writes: 


Flotow is here at present looking after the repefi- 
tions of his “Zilda’”’ at the Opera. I assisted at a 
rehearsal the other day, and was very much pleased 
with what I heard. The music is light and full of 
melody—as good as “A/artha,” and far better than 
“Stradella,” It will probably be done about the 1st of 
May ; and not one day sooner than was needed— 
novelty being by no means the order of the day with 
us. M. Gounod is hard at work on his score of “ Ro- 
meo et Juliette’—which is now rapidly approaching 
completion. Hehas written the last act twice, the 
difficulty being an apotheosis scene, two of which 
(“Reine de Saha” and “/aust’’) the composer has 
done already, thns creating difliculties in the way of 
conception and freshness. I hope soon to give yonr 
readers a pretty detailed idea of how he has, in con- 
junction with MM. Barbier et Carré, treated Shakes- 
peare’s play ; in the meantime I am able to state that 
he has stuck to his predilection for few people on the 
stage and no finales. The finale is Gounod’s béte 
noire. Some people think he cannot write them, but 
this is absurd, as a reference to his earlier operas and 
to the 2nd act of “Mireil/e” will show. But, shrewd 
and inventive as he is, Gounod sees he can produce 
better and fresher effects by substituting something 
for the orthodox “full stage” at the end of an act, and 
so you will find, in ‘‘2?omeo et Juliette”, the curtain 
come down in three acts out of fiveon not more than 
three and sometimes only one principal artist, The 
balcony scene, I predict, will eclipse any love music 
ever yet penned. (!!) 


Rossrnt has been writing some more songs. He 
is always writing, but never publishes. When he 
does die (which is however unlikely) there will be a 
tremendous portfolio of works to edit. The patri- 
arch gives dinners regularly—a beautiful trait in his 
charagter—and receives as a matter of course all the 
musical lions who arrive for the Paris show. Thus 
M. L’Abbé Liszt was duly entertained at Passy the 
other day after the performances of his A/esse at St. 
Eustache, and Rossini as usual made a few jokes on 
the occasion, which jokes (also as usual) immediately 
made the round of the sa/ons and Boulevards. They 
are gems. No. 1, was as followeth: Said another 
convive present to Liszt, ‘The Credo in your mass is 
the fairest flower of your garland, M. L’Abbé.” 
“Yes,” added Rossini, “in fact n fleur de Liszt.” (!) 
Hoping vou see this, I goto No. 2. “You write 
masses, M. L’Abbé (continued the composer of 
“ Tell”), to accustom yourself to say them!” = Bat 
then his dinners are so good. 


Granp Orera.—The fight is over and M. Perrin 
remains manager of the opera at his own risques et 
peril. The really serious contest was between him 
and M. Roqueplan; and the latter was so sure of 
winning that he had already prepared, and some say 
deposited, the cantionnement. But M. Perrin was in 
high favor ; it was remembered that he had always 
been successful in his previous essays as a director ; 
that, after passing for a short time at the Lyrique, he 
had twice been the-manager of the Opera-Comique, 
and always with satisfactory results ; and, supported 
by the Maréchal Vaillant, MM. Arstne Houssaye, 
and Rouher, he won by a “length” in this directorial 
race. As for Pasdeloup, whom I mentioned in my 
last, he was struck off the list because he was too fat. 
Of course all the Monday feuilletons are full of the 
subject, some being for, aad some against the new 
arrangements. Foremost among the last stands M- 
Azenedo of the Opinion Nationale, who finds means 
to bring into his article on the opera an allusion to 
his friend David’s “‘Lallah Roukh,? and to mention 
the “Systeme de la Mediterranée” by Michel Cheva- 
lier, M. Haussmann, California, Australia, the “Belle 
Hé/éne,”’ music in the provinces, von Bismark, Cook- 
ery, ““Tannhiiuser,” Meyerbeer, the first Empire, the 
Restoration, Shakespeare, aud musical glasses, in fact 
all to prove that M. Perrin ought not to have been 
named ; “a thing of shreds and patches,” and some- 
thing like the “tale told by an ldiot” to which Mac- 
beth alludes as “signifying nothing.” It is believed 
that many important changes will be made in the 


f arrangements, and that the members of the orchestra 
will have no reason to complain of their new chief. 


Conservatorre.—The following changes have 
been made at the Conservatoire, in consequence of 
the death of MM. Clapisson, Leborne and Mme. 
Coche—M. Victor Massé takes M. Lehorne’s class of 
Composition; M. Savard succeeds M. Clapisson as 
professor of harmony; M. Duprato is named to an 
extra class as professor of harmony ; M. Hector Ber- 
lioz, the head librarian of the Conservatoire, will in 
future be the “Conservatenr” of the instrumental 
museum founded by M. Clapisson. This gentle- 
man’s widow will receive from government an annui- 
ty of 2000f., and will remain in the official lodging 
occupied by her late husband at the Conservatoire so 
long as circumstances shall allow. M. Leborne was 
chief librarian at the Opera as well as professor at 
the Conservatoire. He will be succeeded by M. Er- 
nest Reyer, the composer of the ‘“Se/am,” “Maitre 
Wolfram,” “Le Statue,” ete. 


London. 


Roya Iranian Opera. // Trovatore, the open- 
ing piece of the season, was followed bythe Ballo in 
Maschera and Traviata, twice each in alternation. 
Verdi five times in succession! Anything might be 
refreshing after that. The Zraviata was the carpet 
for two debuts : a tenor, Sig. Fancelli, “what the Ital- 
ians call a ¢enorino,” anda young soprano, Mlle. Or- 
geni, Viennese by birth, a pupil of Mme. Viardot, of 
whom the Times says : 

In Mile. Orgeni, or we are very much mistaken, 
Mr. Gye has been lucky. As yet without experience, 
having only recently made her debut (at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin), this lady exhibits precious qualities. 
She is young, has a graceful stage presence, abund- 
ance of feeling, and unmistakable intelligence. Then 
in her voice—especially the pure soprano tones, which 
are at Once clear, resonant, and sweet, there is a fresh- 
ness which of itself is an indefinite charm. In her 
sustained high notes « certain effect of limpidity, if 
the term may pass, leaves an impression on the ear 
peculiarly grateful and satisfactory. 

The Orchestra and the Athenaum say equally flat- 
tering things; we quote from the former : 


In person Mile. Orgeni is elegant, and her musical 
method shows the advantage she has derived from 
having had the benefit of Mme. Viardot’s instruction, 
Of the not very agreeable part of the heroine, the 
débutante gave a different reading to that generally 
presented, reminding those who remembered Mme. 
Bosio’s version very much of the lady-like demeanor 
of that lamented prima donna, and with a tinge of 
sadness pervading every scene, which so well displays 
the questionable position of the unhappy heroine of 
Verdi’s creation. The promise thus given Ml'e. Or- 
geni will undoubtedly fulfil by some future effort. 


After so much Verdi, Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was 
“like sunshine after rain.” The Times says of it: 

Mile. Pilippine von Edelsberg, who, 12 months 
since (April, 1865),made her début in this opera, was 
again the representative ef Fides, showing marked 
improvement both in her acting and in her’ singing ; 
Mile. Sonieri, of whom as much cannot fairly be re- 
corded, was again the Bertha; the three Anabap- 
tists were represented by Signors Neri-Beraldi, Polo- 
nini, and Capponi; Count Oberthal by Signor Tag- 
liafico ; and, last not least, Jean of Leyden by Sig- 
nor Mario; so that the distribution of the principal 
characters was precisely the same as last year. It is 
worth noting, en passant, that Polonini, Tagliafico, 
and Mario, Mathisen (Anabaptist), Oberthal, and 
Jean, were the original Mathisen, Oberthal, and Jean 
of July 24, 1849, when the Prophéle was first produe- 
ed at Covent garden, with Mme. Pauline Viardot 
Garcia as Fides, and the late Catherine Hayes as 
Bertha. The wonder is that Signor Mario can still 
bear up so vigorously against the arduous task im- 
posed upon him, of singing from end to end one of 
the most trying and difficult parts in the lyric drama. 
That his histrionic embodiment of the character 
should be truer, greater, and more elaborately finish- 
ed now than ever is not surprising in such an artist, 
for while, in the natural course of things, the material 
physique is apt sensibly to decay, the intellect may 
still ripen and the wsthetic perception grow keener 
and more keen. But none can witness Signor Ma- 
rio’s Jean of Leyden at the present time—from the 
scene in which the perplexed innkeeper recounts his 
dream to the three Anabaptists to that where the 
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Bacchanalian song, perishes, with Fides, his mother, 
and only friend, in a conflagration of which he has 
secretly laid the train, and which wraps his enemies 
and himself ina common destruction—without ad- 
mitting that, in his way, Signor Mario is a phenome- 
non. Little more need be said about the opera of 
Meyerbeer, which seems destined to be a perennial 
favorite. No work exhibits to more brilliant advan- 
tage the orchestra, chorus, and general resources of 
the theatre. 


The new soprano, Mlle. Orgeni, appears to have 
risen still higher in favor by her impersonation of 
Lucia. The' Orchestra says : 


This young prima donna’s version of the deceived 
and ill-used heroine is in many respects quite new— 
one of the characteristics of her talent evidently being 
originality of thought under the influence of natural 
intelligence. In the early scenes she displayed the 
feelings of a tender-hearted and loving girl with gen- 
uine simplicity ; in the second act she represented the 
dismay at finding herself the dupe of her brother’s 
duplicity with a mingled feeling of shame, sorrow, 
and dismay ; and in the final assumption of madness 
so imbued herself with the peculiarities of the bro- 
ken-hearted heroine as to place herself very far above 
the level of those who had preceded her in the same 
character upon the Royal Italian Opera stage. Mlle. 
Orgeni’s singing was also equal to her acting, al- 
though in the last scene she overloaded Donizetti’s 
passages with a superabundance of fioriture, so as 
scarcely to leave a particle of the original text to be 
heard. This is perhaps Mlle. Orgeni’s chief fault, for 
in her anxiety to succeed she aims at more than is 
required of her. 


Her Masesty’s THeatre.—The second per- 
formance of // Trovatore introduced the tenor, un- 
known to England, who was to have sustained the 
partof Manrico on the opening night, but at the 
eleventh hour was not forthcoming. It would, per- 
haps, have been as well if Signor Arvini—or Mon- 
sieur Arvin, as he is known in the French provincial 
theatres—had further*delayed his advent, for the im- 
pression he created was anything rather than favora- 
ble. His voice is neither disagreeable in quality nor 
deficient in power; but he rarely sings quite in tune, 
and it is only in loud declamatory passages that he 
approaches respectability. 

Mr. Hohler will doubtless accept the very flattering 
applause he obtained on the night of his début for 
whatit was worth, and no more. There is not a 
part in modern Italian opera more difficult to sustain 
creditably from one end to the other than that of Ar- 
turo in the Puritani. Bellini composed it expressly 
for Rubini, since whom no other singer, Mario him- 
self not excepted, has been able to give the music 
precisely as it was intended. The late Giuglini, per- 
haps, approached as near the mark as any successor 
of Rubini; but even Giuglini was far from being the 
legitimate Arturo of Bellini. It was bold in Mr. 
Hohler, though hardly wise, to select such a part for 
his début. With a voice of agreeable quality—a 
“tenore leqgiero”’ somewhat, by the way, like Gingli- 
ni’s—Mr. Hohler combines extreme sensibility. _In- 
deed, voice and expression are the raw material he 
has at present at command, and of which he has yet 
to acquire the legitimate use. He must learn to con- 
trol the one and regulate the other. We speak of 
him merely as a singer, since as an actor he yet ex- 
hibits no pretensions. 

The other prominent parts in the Puritani were al- 
lotted to Mlle. Sinico, to whom Bellini’s Elvira ap- 
pears as familiar as Verdi’s Leonora; to M. Gassier 
(Riccardo)—an unexpected acquisition and as wel- 
come as unexpected ; Signor Foli, to whose fine bass 
voice the music of Giorgio is well suited ; and Signor 
Bossi, a more than respectable chief of the Puritans. 

On Saturday Der Freyschiitz, the performances of 
which during the extra nights last autumn were more 
than once described, was given for the first appear- 
ance this season of that great artist and great public 
favorite, Mile. Titiens, who was, as usual, enthusias- 
tically welcomed. The other eharacters were in the 
same hands a before, Mile. Sinico taking that of 
Anna; Signor Stagno, Max (Rodolphe, Adolphe, 
or what not); and Mr. Santley, Caspar. 

On Tuesday Lucrezia Borgia was given with Mlle. 
Titiens, Sig. Gardoni, M. Gassier, and Mme. de 
Meric Lablache, in the principal characters. 


Concrerts.—The second concert of the Musical 
Society of London confirmed the success of Mr. Ar- 
thur Sallivan’s Symphony, of the first production of 
which, at the Crystal Palnce, we copied an account. 
Schumann’s Concerto for violoncello and orchestra 
was of course “dreary” to the London critics, and 
only saved by the wonderful ’cello playing of Sig. 





Piatti. The Overtures were three: to Eqmont, Frey 
schiitz, and Mehul's La Chasse du Jeune Henri. Miss 
Robertine IHenderson’s singing of an air from Mo- 
zart’s Jdomeneo is much praised. 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Society gave 
Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony ; Overtures to Eu- 
ryanthe and Hebrides ; Mozart’s Violin Concerto in 
D, played by Herr Strauss ; airs : “On mighty pens” 
and “Deh! vieni,” and Lieder by Mendelssohn and 
Taubert, sung by Fiiulein Ubrich, from Hanover 
{pronounced “good honest singing, without the slight- 
est meretriciousness’’) ; a March from Egmont. 

Costa’s “Naaman” was given by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society on the 13th ult., and seems to grow 
in popular estimation. Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
Mendelssohn’s Athaliah were set down for the next 
concert. 

At the first New Philharmonic concert, Schu- 
mann’s E-flat Symphony was played ; also Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian Symphony,” overtures to Sfruensce 
and “Men of Prometheus; a Concerto for clarinet 
by Weber. Dr. Wylde conducted. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts, says the Musical 
World, April 21, are more interesting and more jius- 
perous than ever. 

Since we last alluded to them there have been very 
fine performances of Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor and Mozart’s Symphony in D, composed for 
the Paris Conservatory. We have also had some 
noticeable pinnoforte performances, among which 
may be named two movements from Chopin’s con- 
certo in E minor, and the whole of Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor—the former played by Herr Dann- 
reuther, the latter by Herr Pauer. Then, at the 
most recent concert (Saturday afternoon), Beetho- 
ven’s No. 9 (the Choral Symphony on Schiller’s Ode 
to Joy) was repented, the execution being. if possible, 
more admirable than when we last had to speak of 
its performance under Herr Manns. ‘This time the 
chorus was far more efficient than before; while the 
solo singers—Mlle. Parepa, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. 
Cummings and Lewis Thomas (who also each con- 
tributed a song to the programme )—were more than 
usually lucky, it being always a chance whether 
these parts go well orill. The execution by the or- 
chestra of the three magnificent instrumental move- 
ments, and of the interludes and accompaniments all 
through the choral finale, was magical. Never has 
this colossal work been listened to with more rapt at- 
tention or applauded with more unmistakeable en- 
thusiasm. 

At the next concert we are promised Schubert’s 
very original, and in all respects remarkable, sympho- 
ny in C, No. 7 (the only one from his pen which is 
known in this country) ; Mozart’s too rarely heard 
pianoforte concerto in A major (pianist, Mr. Frank- 
lin Taylor), and Mendelssolin’s overture to Athaliah. 


Drespen. The third public evening of the Ton- 
kiinstlerverein (Musicians’ Union) offered an_attrac- 
tive programme: Trio in B minor, for two violins 
and ’cello, by Handel; Fantasia in C, op. 17, for pi- 
ano-forte, by Schumann, the masterly interpretation 
of which by Herr Blassmann excited extraordinary 
enthusiasm ; anda seldom heard Symphony in D 
minor by Haydn,admirably performed under the direc- 
tion of Herr Riithlmann. On the fourth and last even- 
ing the pie-es were : a Concertoa chiesa (No. 1 in A 
major), for four violins, viola, violoncello and bass, 
by Pergolese ; Quintet in A minor, op. 107, for pi- 
ano, two violins, &e., by Joachim Raff; Serenade in 
F, for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, two horns, violoncello and double bass, by 
Adolph Reichel. All these pieces were executed 
here for the first time. ° 

Lerezic. The Signale sums up the past season 
of Gewandhaus concerts. In the twenty subscription 
concerts, together with the two for the benefit of the 
orchestral fund and of the poor, the following works 
were produced : 

a) Symphonies : Six by Beethoven (No. 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8,9); the four by Schumann ; four by Haydn (D 
major, B-flat major, the “Military” and the “Fare- 
well” Symphony); one each by Mozart (E flat), 





Phil. Emanuel Bach (D), Schubert (C major), Rein- 
ecke (A major). 

b) Overtures : Four by Beethoven, (Op. 124, Leo- 
nore No. 1, Leonore No. 3, Coriolan) ; two by Cher- 
ubini (Les Abencerrages, Anacreon); two by Me- 
hul (Joseph, Gabrielle d’Estrées); tyo by Weber 
(Euryanthe, Oberon); one each by Schumann (Ge- 
noveva), Mendelssohn (Meeresstille), Gade (In the 
Highlands), Mozart (Zauberfléte), Griitzmacher 
(concert overture), Raff (Festival overture), Vierling 
(Hermannschlacht), Righini (Tigranes), Vogler (Sa- 
mar ), Vincent Lachner (Demetrius), Spohr (Jesson- 
da), Schubert (Alfonso and Estrella), Marschner 
(Vampyr), Meverbeer (Struensee ). 

c). Other things for Orchestra : Dances of Blessed 
Spirits and of Furies from Gluck’s “Orpheus ;” Bal- 
let from Gluck’s ‘‘Paris and Helen ;” Concerto for 
stringed instruments by J. S. Bach; Entr’ act from 
Cherubini’s “Medea;” Serenade for wind instru- 
ments by Mozart; Entr’acts from Schubert’s “Rosa- 
mond ;” Suite No. 3, by Franz Lachner; Suite by 
Esser; Overture, Scherzo and Finale by Schumann; 
Allegro, Sicilienne, Minuet and Epilogue by Gouvy. 

d}. Music to dramas ; Beethoven’s “Egmont” mu- 
sie; Schumann’s “Manfred.” 

e). Larger and smaller choral works: Ave verum 
by Mozart; Zobgesang, choruses from “Antigone,” 
and “Loreley” finale, by Mendelssohn ; “Pfingsten” 
(Whitsuntide) by Hiller; Choruses from Handel’s 
“Tsrael ;”” Cantata “Nun ist das Heil” by J. S. Bach; 
Kyrie from Schubert’s Mass in EF flat; Chorus from 
“The two Misers” by Gretry; Christmas Carol by 
Leonh. Schréter; Introduction from Spohr’s Jesson- 
da ; “Mag auch die Liche weinen” by Fr. Schneider ; 
““Woher nur das linde Séuseln”” by Conradin Kreut- 
zer; “The Hunter’s Return” by Reinecke. 

J.) Airs, Duets, Quartets: Six by Mozart; four 
by Weber ; three by Rossini ; three by Handel ; one 
each by Mendelssohn, Glinka, Graun, Pergolese, 
John Christian Bach,Cimarosa, Herold, Spohr, Beet- 
hoven, Gluck, Haydn, Cherubini. 

g) Songs (Lieder): Five by Mendelssohn; three 
by Robert Franz; two by Schubert; two by J. F. 
Reichardt; two by Haydn; one each by Alabieff, 
Beethoven, Kirchner, Hasse, Rubinstein, Gordigiani, 
Taubert. 

h) Instrumental solos, with, and without accom- 
paniment: 1) For Pianoforte: Six by Sebastian 
Bach (three of them only arrangements) ;_ three by 
Beethoven ; two by Schumann ; two by Liszt; two 
hy Handel ; one cach by Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, 
J. L. Krebs, Galuppi, Friedemann Bach, J. Christian 
Bach, Volkmann, Rubinstein, Chopin, Reinecke. 2) 
Violin: Twoby Spohr; one each by David, Tar- 
tini, Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Schumann(arrangement), 
Ernst, Beethoven, Litolff. 3) Violoncello; Two by 
de Swert; one each by Molique and Servais. 4) 
Piano, Violin and ’Cetlo: Triple Concerto by Beet- 
hoven. 5) Oboe: One by Mozart (?) 6) Harp: 
One each by Ponitz and Parish-Alvars. 

‘The instrumental soloists who appeared were: 1) 
On the Pianoforte : Mmes. Zimmermann and Krebs, 
and Messrs. Saint-Saéns, Blassmann, Petersilea, 

Neinecke, Pauer and Labor. Violin: David, Drey- 
schock, Petterson, Griin, Auber, Bargheer. 3) Vio- 
loncello: Liibeck and de Swert. 4) Harp: Ponitz. 
5) Oboe: Lund. 

As Solo Singers appeared: Mmes. von Kotzche- 
toff, Schlegel-Késter, Flinsch, Rudersdorff, Marchesi- 
Graumann, Pogner; Miles. Ubrich, Scheuerlein, Sa- 
vanny, Rothenberger, Borchard; Messrs. Schild, 
Marchesi, Scharfe, Rebling, Sabbath. 

The number of works performed for the first time 
was twenty. 


Mlle. Marie Saxe (the Africaine of the Paris ope- 
ra), whose real name is Sasse, has been compelled 
by the French laws to keep the latter spelling. She 
was sued by Sax, the horn-maker, for damages, for 
spelling her name his way, and hence the judgment. 
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The “Africaine” in Leipzig. 

Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera still continues 
to invade theatre after theatre all over Europe 
(and America), while it has lately celebrated its 
handredth performance at the Grand Opera in 
Paris, the centre from which it set out in its trav- 
els. It is not likely that its career will be very 
soon exhausted ; it has become a matter of course, 
a business necessity rather than an Art necessity, 
that it shall keep on, shall cost and make a great 
deal of money, and be praised and puffed and 
brvited all over the world as long as money-mak- 
inz managers can keep the ball up. In due 
time it will fall to the ground; for the reasons of 
its popularity are extraneous and artificial, not 
intrinsic ; it lives not by its own life, musically, 
but by a vast deal of clever engineering into Par- 
isian first success and notoriety. All the arts of 
reclame, in which Meyerbeer himself was an 
adept, have been set in play in its behalf; and 't 
travels as the fashions travel, the two-headed 
“chignon” monster for example, without the least 
regard to charm or fitness. It fills one with a 
sickening distrust in musical criticism the world 
over, to see how nearly all the journals chime in 
with this chorus of manufactured and in many 
cases manifestly insincere praise. Insincere 
praise or compliment is the staple of five-sixths 
of all that passes in newspapers or Art journals 
for Art criticism, 

Once in a while, however, it is refreshing, amid 
the shallow, heartless chorus, to hear the clear 
ring of one honest, earnest voice. Orce in a 
while amid the stereotyped big letter headings 
we are allowed to read in plain and simple char- 
acters a little sober truth and reason. Once in 
a while there comes a critic bold enough to tell 
aloud the “open secret” and assert the real silent 
conviction of true friends of Art who seldom care 
to lift their voices in so clamorous an atmosphere. 
Such an expression we are glad to find in a re- 
view of the “Africaine” in a recent numberof the 
Leipziz Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, written 
apparently by its editor, than whom there is not a 
more honest or more high-toned critic in all Ger- 
many. Even in Leipzigthe A fricaine has drawn 
its crowds,—some months later than in New 
York and Boston. But the A fricaine is a busi- 
ness opera, and we are a business people, so we 
were bound to get it before the musical old town 
of Bach and Mendelssohn. It gives us nota little 
pleasure to find our own first impressions of the 
opera, as we gave them in these columns after it 
arrived in Boston in January last, so much in 
harmony with what we now translate. 


“Really we get on famously with our modern 
stage! One knows not what to be most astound- 
ed at: arichly gifted artist who can bequeath 
to the world as a precious legacy, as his most per- 
fect opera, the fruit of (so they say) twenty years 
labor and most painfully severe self-criticism, in 
the shape of a work like “L’Africaine” ; or a pub- 
lie brought up (or rather, as the example shows, 
not brought up) on Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, 
or Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven, and yet ac- 
cepting such a work in the sense in which it is 
given, and not protesting loudly against the as- 
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«sumption that it can find pleasure in such absur- 
dities. Verily one must wonder less about the 
public than about the critics, those vigilant guar- 
dians of its honor, those representatives of its 
head and heart, who partly yield themselves up 
to finding such a work divine, partly are too shy to 
come out with a frank confession, and partly 
seem to have forgotten the very conditions of a 
work of Art. 

“A serious state of things indeed! But let us 
come to the object of this essay. To speak from 
our inmost conviction, the “Africaine” is only 
one more proof of Meyerbeer’s artistic bankrupt- 
cy both in artistic intelligence and artistic means, 
—that bankruptcy which was already to be fore- 
seen in the “Prophet” and which shows itself in 
full daylight in “Dinorah” and the “North Star.” 
In artistic infelligence—for either the composer no 
longer thought it worth the while to create a work 
that could be justified from an artistic and dra- 
matic standpoint,* or he had forgotten the first 
and most important principles of Art. In artis- 
tic means, for the musical inrention, originally 
his own, is exhausted; instead of thoughts we 
have for the most part only commonplace phrases 
and, with a partial renunciation of the principles 
of beauty, various combinations of tones which 
are repulsive, nay impossible, bizarre in the high- 
est degree, even reminding us of Berlioz, and not 
unfrequently of Wagner. 

“The text of L’A fricaine, dramatically, must 
be designated as a sorry, pitiable affair. The ac- 
tion that is chosen does not plunge us into the 
realm of the supersensual, does not conduct into 
the domain, so lawfully reserved to Art, of fable, 
of the Méhrchen, of the marvellous in general; 
but it is the most realistic actuality into which we 
are supposed to be transported ; it is men, who 
actually have lived, or at least who could have 
lived, countries or regions which actually exist, 
events which essentially have actually occurred. 
So much the worse, if in the name of this firm 
we are asked to accept the impossible and the 
nonsensical as possible, and to carry away a real 
impression from it. 

“Who is this ‘Africaine ?’ 
thy hue, of whom we are first told that she comes 
from an island beyond Africa, whereas she pops 
out of the chrysalis at last as Queen of Hindos 
tan! This queen of Hindostan, it seems, before 
the beginning of the action, being all alone in a 
boat with Nelusko, was surprised by a storm and 
driven upon the coast of Africa, there dragged 
toa slave mart and, with her servant, purchased 
by Vasco da Gama, who had just completed an 
unsuccessful voyage of discovery to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In the first act of the opera Vasco 
brings them before the grand high Council of 
Portugal as proof of the existence of a hitherto 
unknown people. Being questioned about their 
native land, they both reply in the language of 
the questioners, and the spectator is required, 
without more ado, to find this perfectly natural. 
This might pass as a poetic license already natu- 
ralized upon the stage. But now we are expect- 
ed to believe, that the brown queen Selika, now 
a slave, loves her white master, who only despises 
her, and loves him not only with that southern 
glow of sensual passion, which anyhow might be 
supposed possible, but with perfect resignation, 


A Queen of swar- 


* In any case we hold the composer also responsible for the 
Libretto ; for he is not obliged to compose such an one, and 
it is only through him that it becomesalive. 











which can only be the product of a high charac- 
ter and of peculiar respect for the object of one’s 
love. She saves him in prison from the dagger 
of her servant Nelusko at the moment when he 
(Vasco) dreams aloud of Inez, his beloved. She 
pardons him for giving her away as a slave to 
Inez, just after she had come to believe that she 
had won his love. She declares him to be her 
husband, when the Indians wish to murder him. 
Nevertheless she lets him sail away with Inez, al- 
though he had shortly before actually fallen in 
love with her and been married with her, and 
finally she puts herself to death by breathing the 
air of the poisonous tree ! 

“ And now this ‘hero’ Vasco! As we learn, 
he has bought this slave because she wept, and 
bought her not with gold alone, but he has given 
up his arms for her! A capital fast-sailer, with- 
out doubt, he is! In the latter part.of the prison 
scene we learn that in a few hours Don Pedro is 
to set sail witha fleet all ready for the Cape; 
scarcely (in the third act) do we find ourselves 
with Don Pedro's ship in the vicinity of the Cape, 
when lo! already is our Vasco also there with a 
ship, which he had not been able to get from the 
King before, and now of course still less, since 
the King has sent out Don Pedro with a squad- 
ron! Js it not wonderful how Vasco, like a Deus 
ex machina, suddenly appears on board his terri- 
ble rival’s ship, and actually alone, to give 
him some good nautical or geographical lessons— 
but, in return for the service, only to be sen- 
tenced by Don Pedro first to death, and then to 
imprisonment ? Wonderful magnanimity of a 
discoverer, to warn his enemy off from the way of 
danger, and put himself in danger, only to lose 
the goal about which he is so much better in- 
formed !—Nelusko, well acquainted with the 
country (although he had only been driven upon 
it years ago by a storm), and full of thirst: for 
revenge, steers the ship northward upon cliffs and 
storm, and delivers it over to wild Indian hordes, 
who, it seems, must belong to Hindostan, since 
the ‘Africaine’ (!) is instantly recognized by them 
as their Queen ! 

“ All these and many other not less senseless 
combinations were of course only invented in 
order to bring on in one dramatic work, if possi- 
ble, the whole earth, with all that is thereon, and 
thereby excite the curiosity of the great multi- 
tude, and furnish opportunity for the invention 
likewise of the strangest and most. artificially 
refined music possible. Only think: we have a 
grand Portuguese Council, with senators, inquisi- 
tors, &e.; we have a horrid dungeon near by, and 
then a ship upon the open sea in a tropical re- 
gion; then tempest and wild troops of Indians, 
who storm the ship and cut down all (even to 
the men, although the opera has further need of 
them!) ; finally the stranding of the ship with a 
fearful crash, and it goes down in fire and water ; 
then again we have Indian templey processions, 
festivities, &c., aud finally the aforesaid poisonous 
tree, of which one is not presumed to know pre- 
cisely whether it really grows in Hisdostan. 
What a pity that Don Pedro does not also make 
aside excursion into the Southern ice sea, what 
a splendid opportunity for exhibiting icebergs, 
battles with polar bears, seals, &c., is here omit- 
ted ! 

“ We fear no contradiction as to the audacity 
and here and there the absurdity of the Libretto. 
But, it will be replied, one willingly puts up with 
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it for the sake of the beautiful music, the inter- 
esting show-pieces, &e.; there are absurdities 
also in the Zauberflite, nay things quite unintel- 
ligible: why shall not Meyerbeer be permitted 
that which is pardoned to Mozart ? 

“ Now we might perhaps be in a state to take 
Scribe’s text to L’A fricaine with patience, if the 
music really were beautiful and significant. But 
he who can maintain this shows, that his musical 
taste must be truly of the most primitive sort. 
Some pretty things in it we will not deny, and 
indeed it would be more than singular if in an 
opera, at which a composer of Meyerbeer’s vari- 
ous knowledge has labored for so many years, 
there should not here and there be found parts 
that sound agrceably in themselves, at any rate 
that can be called interesting or ingenious, nay 
that even bear traces of real momentary feeling. 
But of an opera that claims continuous attention 
for many hours we demand, especially when it 
bears so celebrated a name, not merely such _iso- 
lated moments, but beauty, something character- 
istic everywhere, both in the whole and in the 
single portions. How it answers this require- 
ment shall be shown in a second article’—which 
we also purpose to translate. 





Concert Review. 


Hermann Daum. This gentleman’s two Soirées 
at Chickering’s Hall claim rank among the better 
class of Chamber Concerts which the past season has 
afforded. The programmes have been choice, in 
some respects unique, the execution creditable, 
the spirit of the whole artistic, and the audience on 
both occasions numerous and appreciative. Mr. 
Daum,whom long periods of illness have hitherto put 
at disadvantage, has recovered lost ground by these 
well-studied efforts. The first Soirée occurred so far 
back as the 21st of March, at a time when the crowd 
of other matters forbade our making any detailed 
record of it. This was the programme : 

Trio in E flat, Op. 14. for Piano, clarinet and viola....... 

Andante, Minuetto, Rondo Allegro. 
Messrs. Daum, Ryan and Meisel. 
DOE WARRING, vio isicscese cde cncsavcace seeeees- Schubert 
Miss Addie Ryan. 
ee a et ee Seer Beethoven 
Ailegro con brio, Adagio, Scherzo, Finale, Allegro assai. 
Ilermann Daum. 
BOs vvccinsecesccucciss Kiasvspersectes< Robert Franz 
a Forth from the Depths of Sadness. 
b. Forest Birds, 
ec. Dariing is Here. 
Miss Addie Ryan. 
Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, for Piano, two Violins, Viola, Vi- 
CRONOUS 0-005. davcencederansesicessenns Schumann 
Allegro, In modo d’una Marcia, Scherzo, Allegro. 
Messrs. Daum, Schultze, Meisel, Ryan and Fries. 

At this late day «ye will not attempt any apprecia- 
t ve criticism, further than to say, that the music was 
mostly well given,that thatearly Sonata of Beethoven 
was exceedingly well chosen, being one of the best ; 
ditto of the Schumann Quintet, which it was a treat 
to hear at last once more ; and that Miss Ryan sang 
the Franz songs with good spirit and expression, so 
that their charm was felt. 

This week, on Tuesday evening, we had the second 
Soirée, with an equally rich selection : 

Trioin B flat, Op. 11, for Piano, Clarinet and Violoncello, 

Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. Adagio, Allegretto con Variazioni. 
Messrs. Daum, Ryan and Wulf Fries. 


Songs: a Supplication........ ......... > 7 
Now the Shades are failing.... } Robert Frans 
Miss Sarah W. Barton. 


a. Transcription of Schubert’s Sacred Song......... Liszt 
b Rondo, “Perpetuum mobile "........ C.M. von Weber 
Hermann Daum. 

WOON IM oink dese ccdceis codcessswsss Robert Franz 
b. Now say my little Birdie bright..... Robert Schumann 


Miss Sarah W. Barton. 
Septet in D minor, for Piano, Fiute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, 
Violoncello and Contre-Bass.................. Hummel 
Messrs. Daum, Zoehler, Ribas, Hamann, Ryan, 
Fries and Steia. 


The Trio with Clarinet, by Beethoven, is in his 
earlicr, Mozartish style, and just a counterpart to that 





which opened the first Soirée ; but the variations 
show enough of the Beethoven individuality, being 
full of variety and charm, and the whole work is ge- 
nial and agreeable. The players did it and them- 
selves good justice. That Schubert transcription by 
Liszt was new to us, rich and deep in feeling, truly 
edifying; itseemed to us one of the most truthful and 
impressive of those “transcriptions” from the great 
song writer, which to our feeling ever will remain of 
more account than Liszt’s ambitious larger works. 
Of course much of the charm was due to the manner 
in which it was played. Weber’s lightly, swiftly 
whirling, never resting Rondo, to which he gave the 
fanciful title (in Latin) of “perpetual motion,” exhib- 
ited the lightness of finger, the clean, facile, fluent 
execution of the pianist to good advantage. The 
piece is in the main a study for the fingers, but there 
is warmer coloring and sume poetry in the latter 
part of it. 

To judge from this first taste of Miss Barton’s 
voice and singing, we should say that, with well di- 
rected and persistent culture, very good things are to 
be expected from her. She is very young, apparently, 
and of winning manner, natural and earnest. The 
voice, mezzo soprano, is rich and large throughout, 
warm, but a little thick and husky in the contralto 
region, but gloriously bright, clear and liquid in the 
higher tones. It was laudable to choose the little 
Franz songs; yet we hardly think the selection a 
wise one for the present. The rendering was some- 
what crude and stiff, especially of the first one, 
“Weil auf mir, du dunkles Auge,’ which runs too low 
for her best voice, and perhaps suffered also from tim- 
idity, which wore off afterwards. The selection from 
the Schumann songs was one of the least important, 
—simple asa school song. 

The grand feature of the concert was of course 
Hummel’s Septet, which we have so lately heard 
twice played by a younger artist. This only added 
to its interest, for it is a work that reveals new beau- 
ties, new splendors at cach hearing. Mr. Daum had 
set for himself a great task, and he achieved it man- 
fully and in the main with fair success. There was 
now and then some lameness in the Scherzo, but in 
the rest one missed but little of the accustomed 
power and charm. The work as a whole proved ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable; the instruments went as well 
rogether (thev have had practice now), as we could 
suppose possible without a conductor. 


Mr. J. C. D. ParKer’s Crus of amateur singers 
have recently given a second brace of their delightful 
concerts, in Chickering’s Hall, on Monday evenings, 
April 21st and 28th. These marked the close cf 
their winter’s faithful weekly practice, which is now 
suspended till the summer months are over, when the 
memory of such happy hours, crowned with beautiful 
results, will be sure to bring them to the work again 
with more zeal and courage than ever. 

The hall, both evenings, was crowded with invited 
guests, an audience of the best sort. The programme 
was the same both times; the voices about thirty in 
number, about equally divided between the four parts, 
admirably balanced, fresh, clear, telling, every one, 
and trained te rare precision, musical ensemble, light 
and shade. 


Part I opened with the 115th Psalm, to Latin 
words, “Non nobis, Domine,” by Mendelssohn, new 
to us, and highly interesting, consisting of 1. Chorus; 
2. Duet and chorus ; 3. Bass solo; 4. Chorus. The 
Duet, for soprano and tener, brought two excellent 
voices in play and was given in good style. The 
Bass solo by Mr. Powers, was not only large and 
musical in tone, but refined, expressive and artistic to 
a degree that we have not Jately heard in a bass sing- 
er A Benedictus and an Agnus Dei, both from Hum- 
mel's B-flat Mass, were exquisite to listen to so ren- 
dered. Mrs. J. S. Cary sung a song by Franz: 
“Auf dem Meer,” and another by Mr. Parker: “The 
Angel’s Call,” with that rich, sweet voice of hers, 
and a chaste fervor, that carried both songs, beautiful 
in themselves, to the hearts of the listener.—Mendels- 
sohn’s Ave Maria, another novelty, for tenor solo and 
ciorus, was greatly enjoyed, and showed another 
amateur tenor in ® very favorable light. 

Part IL. began with a couple of part songs: a soft, 
poetic, dreamy one by Gade (“The Water-Lily”), 





and the inspiring ‘““Hunting-Song” by Mendelssohn ; 
both of which, especially the latter, were about as 
perfect specimens of part-singing as we remember to 
have heard. The “Hunting Song” always has to be 
repeated when this Club sing it. The Quartet (“Mir 
ist so wund:rbar” from “Fidelio,” though it so needs 
the orchestra, was made very effective. Then came 
two more capital part-songs: Mr. Parker’s “West 
Wind” and Mendelssohn’s “Lark” song. And now 
we must speak of ,the exquisite singing (for we so 
seldom have an opportunity) of Bosron’s best sopra- 
no, Mrs. Harwoop,—so retined and thoroughly ar- 
tistic, so natural and fresh, so true to the expression 
of every mood of song, whether in the larger style of 
the “Non nobis” duet, or the Fidelio quartet, or in 
the songs of Schumann and of Franz, of which she 
gave us this time charming specimens. Her tones 
vibrate as purely and freshly as ever, and power and 
delicacy are equally at her command. Schumann’s 
“Der Nussbaum” was breathed ont in keeping with 
the airy, soft accompaniment. But never have we 
heard the Franz tune to the little song of Goethe : 
“Zwischen Hecken und Dorn,” &e., sung so nicely, so 
happily conveying allits Ariel-like delicate grace and 
humor. It requires a poetic instinct, as well as voice 
and culture, to do these little things. 

One only regretted not to hear the same voice fur- 
ther in the solo part of Schubert’s ““Miriam’s Song of 
Triumph,” which is jubilant and cheering, if it is 
somewhat common, in the opening and closing mo- 
tive: “Strike the cymbal,” &c., but sublimely graph- 
ic and imaginative in the middle portions suggestive 
of the crossing of the Red Sea. It was'the most im- 
portant selection of the evening, and made each time 
a deep impression, the soprano solo being very credi- 
tably rendered by a young lady amateur. 

Ernst Peraso’s Matiner, on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 2, at Chickering’s, was fully attended and 
confirmed the good impression already made by the 
remarkable young pianist. He began with the great 
B-flat Trio of Beethoven, which he played with rare 
power, brilliancy and clearness, yet with less poetic 
fire or fineness than we think him capable of. Mr. 
Ave. Suck and Mr. Wutr Fries played the vio- 
lin and ’cello parts. The second piece was a Partita 
in B flat, by Bach, consisting of six short move- 
ments: Prelude, Allemande, Courante, Sara' and, 
Minuet and Gigue. This was charmingly played by 
Perabo, especially the Gigue, showing the old fash- 
ioned forms and phrases to be full of poetry and sun- 
shine. 

He repeated the E-flat Sonata (op. 27,) of Beet- 
hoven, admirably in some respects, but eonvincing us 
more clearly of faults of conception which we did 
not trust ourselves to speak of before. The opening 
Andante moved too fast to have its full expression. 
To be sure there was some motive for quickening the 
tempo in the fact that a single leading phrase returns 
so many times ; but the only relief for that must be 
in giving it more expression, not in hurrying, which 
only makes it seem long. The one page of Adagio, 
too, which preludes to the Finale, suffered in the same 
way ; but that brilliant and delicions Rondo, possibly 
a shade too quick, was finely rendered. 

The Larcarole by Richter, a pensive, dreamy minor 
strain, much in the vein of Mendelssohn’s Gondola 
songs, and the Allegro Grazioso by Bennett, were 
greatly relished. Hummel’s Septet there was of 
course a great desire to hear again, after the enthusi- 
asm he had created with it in the Music Hall. He 
had the same assistants with the exception of Mr. 
Suck in place of Zohler on the violin; Mr. Zer- 
RAN conducted ; and the charm of the whole thing 
was only less (in the nature of the case) than that of 
the fresh surprise when he played it first, amid all the 
inspiring circumstances of that last Symphony Con- 
cert. 

The interest in Mr. Perabo increases with every 
hearing, and by the solicitation of many friends he 
was induced to give another Matinée last Wednesday 
before leaving Boston. This, with a string of other 
concerts, we must leave for future mention 

The Hanne, AND Haypwn Society close their 
Fiftieth Season to-morrow night with a grand per- 
formance, by the Festival chorus of 600 voices and 
an orchestra of 60, of Nicolai’s Keligions Overture 
with Luther’s Chorale, Mendelssohn’s Cantata: “As 
the hart pants,” and the “Iymn of Praise.” A glo- 
rious programme. The leading soloists are Miss 
Houston, Miss Saran W. Barron and Mr. 
HazvLewoop (tenor). , 

Mr. Peck’s concert, next Saturday evening, the 
19th, must not be forgotten. He announces Miss 
KELxocG, as his prime attraction ; also Mrs Sauirn, 
Miss Annie Cary and Dr. Gui_merre, as voralists. 
Ernst Peraso will play a grand Pianoforte Sonata 
by Schubert,a rare nove'ty,and « piece for two pianos 
with Mr. B. J. Lane, who will also play a solo. 
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Puivavecputia. The tenth and last of Mr. Cart 
Wotrsonn’s Beethoven Matineés occurred on the 
Ist of May, when this excellent pianist finished the 
task which he had set himself by playing, much to 
the great satisfaction of his audience, the Sonata in 
F, op. 10, No. 2; that in E flat. op. 81, entitled “Les 
Adieux, L’ Absence et le Retour ;’? and the most diffi- 
cult and largest of them all, the op. 106, in B flat ma- 
jor. 

The Complimentary Concert for the presentation 
of the Carl Wolfsohn testimonial (consisting of the 
elegant and complete Leipzig edition of the works of 
Beethoven) was fixed for last Saturday evening, at 
the Musical Fund Hall. It was to be an orchestral 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, of New York, con- 

The programme wholly of Beethoven, in- 
eluding : Overture to “Egmont”; the great E flat 
Concerto (Mr. Wolfsolin and orchestra); the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata (Messrs. Thomas and Wolfsohn) ; and 
the second Symphony (in D). 

The Handel and Haydn Society are rehearsing 


” 


concert, 
ducting. 


intending to produce it at the Acad- 
emy of Music on the 15th inst. The soloists will be 
Mr. George Simpson and 


“The Seasons, 


Miss Caroline Richings, 
Mr. J. R. Thomas. 

The Germania Orchestra still continue their Satar- 
day afternoon public Rehearsals. Mr. Jarvis, one 
of the best pianists of the country, has added to their 
interest lately by playing two Concertos: one by Hum- 
mel,in B minor, and one by Mendelssohn in D minor. 
The last Germania programme was as follows : 






Overture—Le Roi a’ Yvetot....... cereveseversens Adam 
Bulogy of Teare ..........ccccccesccvesceves Schubert 
Thoughts on the Alps—Wraltz. ......00eeeeeees Strauss 
Allegretto from Seventh Symphony........ Beethoven 
Overture— Fair Melusina. ......... 0c eens Mendelssohn 
Quurtet from Rigoletto,.........ceeceeeeeee oe .. Verdi 
Rondo and Fivale from Don Pasquale pe oceneee Donizetti 


Orrra. Grover’s German Company have left New 
York and gone to Pittsburg, Pa. They have given 
Jotham some of the best things, for instance, “Fide- 
lio,” “Magic Flute,” “William Tell,” and “The 
White Lady.” Mr. Grau’s Italian troupe was to suc- 
ceed Grover’s in New York, but has been detained in 
Havana. Boston gets no German opera this season- 
o “William Tell,” nor “Die Entfithrung.” nor “ Was- 
sertriiger,” as we had been hoping, and this is verily 
a disappointment. 





The six soirées of classical chamber 
Mason, Tuomas, Mosentuatr, 
Ilere are the last 


New York. 
music of Messrs. 
MarzKa and RerGner, are 
two programmes. 

Sirth Soirée. Quartet in C, No. 6, Mozart ; Quar- 
tet, Piano, in E flat, op. 47, Schumann ; Quartet in 
F, op. 135, Beethoven, (which Watson’s “American 
Art Journal” calls “a dreary, unintelligible compgsi- 
tion,” giving “painful evidence of an anbatanced 
mind,” &e., &e ) On the other hand, the Week/y Re- 
view says: “The last mentioned quartet was the last 
Beethoven wrote, and may be considered the one of 


over. 


all the ce'erated quartets of this composer, which is 
more easily understood and appreciated than the oth- 
ers.”” Thus do the critics, who shy stones at vs some 
times, devour each other! As for their opinions, are 
“interesting and valuable ’’ ? 
Quartet, for strings, in F, op. 41, No. 
2, Schamann, Trio, with Piano, in B flat, op. 99, 
Schubert ; Quartet in E flat, op. 127, Beethoven. 
Mr. Tuomas’s last orchestral concert is announced 
for the 14th, when he will bring out the entire “Eg- 
mont” music ; and the young pianist, Mr. Carlyle Pe- 
tersilea, of Boston, will make his first public appear- 
ance since his retarn from Germany ; he will play 


Henselt’s Concerto, than which a more difficult piano- 
forte composition hardly exists. We have heard him 
play it in private and can promise our sed York 
friends some remarkable pianism. 


they not equally 
Sirth Soiree. 


Worcester, Mass. The organist, Mr. EuGene 
Tnayer, having returned from his tour among the 


famous organs of Europe, gave a concert in this, his 
native town, on the 24th ult. “Stella,” in the Pal- 
ladium, describes it : 


His programme included three selections from 
Bach, the G minor Fugue, and a Choral Vorspiel 
and Pastorale—the two latter new to us, extremely 
interesting, and well played withal. The difficulties 
of the Chromatic Fantasia, by Thiele, we could not 
appreciate, nor its meaning fathom. The effect of 
the Fugue was seriously marred by the pantomimic 
performance of “homeward bound,” which a part of 
the audience are prone to forget should take place 
before rather than during the concluding piece. The 
“Lake,” composed by Dr. Spark of Leeds, was a 
smooth and somewhat pleasing composition, but not 
one that would find a niche in the heart of the listen- 
er. The “Sonata in C major,” composed by Mr. 
Thayer, seems to us rather a fantasra than a sonata, 
the theme being “God save the King,” with varia- 
tions in three different movements. The concluding 
portion afforded the organist an opportunity to ex- 
hibit his pedal playing, which was, of course, encored. 
Mr. Thayer was ably assisted hy Misses Houston 
and Cary, the fine voice and well-sung ballads of the 
latter meeting continual encores. Miss Houston’s 
singing of Gaglielmi’s “Gratias agimus tibi,” was ex- 
cellent. Her rendering of sacred music is artistic 
and soul-ful, so rare too, that we must wish she 
would leave simple ballad singing to the lesser war- 
blers, however charmingly she may succeed in it. 
The two ladies sang “Quis es homo,” finely, of course. 
Their contributions to the concert were most accept- 
able. Mr. B.D. Allen played the piano and organ 
accompaniments, and also some very original varia- 
tions upon Plevel’s Hymn, the encore of which he 
answered with a pretty fantasia upon Auld Lang 
Syne. 

Mr. Thayer’s reception from his fellow townsmen 
was almost enthusiastic. That it was not wholly so, 
may be attributed to the fact that he has been unfor- 
tunate in his claqueurs, who seem to take advantage 
of his foreign tour to load him with testimonials and 
to trumpet his praises so loudly that every bulletin 
wore the air of a puff. Had he been aware of 
this wholesale puffing, he might well have cried, 
“Save me from my friends !” Sterling merit, espec- 
iallv the sensitive genius of a: true artist, needs no 
such blazonry. Rather does it shrink from it, feeling 
that “To one who looks forward to what is left, the 
little done soon dwindles into naught.” 

The Beethoven Society gave a May Day concert, 
in Mechanics’ Hall, in aid of the Soldiers’ Memorial 
Fand, consisting of choruses from “St. Paul” (which 
oratorio they have made their study the past season, 
miscellancous songs, quartets, organ and piano pieces, 
by Mr. B. D. Allen and others, Mr. Sumner con- 
ducting. 

mi 

Rocurster, N. Y.—Mr. Henry Appry,, the emi- 
nent conductor of Maretzek’s Opera Company at the 
Academy of Masic in New York, will shortly take 
up his residence in Rochester and pursue his profes- 
sion in connection with the Rochester Academy of 
Music, Mr. Appy is by birth a Hollander, At the 
age of eighteen he was appointed violimst to Wil- 
liam II., King of Holland, and by him created 
Knight of the Order of the Lion. He eame to this 
country as violinist of Jenny Lind’s concert troupe, 
and has ever since remained here. 

A well-known basso, in London, advertises that he 
has written and will sing a song entitled “Tlere’s a 
health to gen’rous Peabody.” “Poor Peabody ! (says 
the Orchestra). 
being generous for the next century.” 


It is enough to prevent anybody from 


A ConvENIENCE FOR Musicrans.—An advertise- 
ment in Gotha offers for sale the right to manufacture 
a new apparatus for tarning over, backward or for- 
ward, the leaves of music books by a movement of 
the foot. 

A Fematr Tenor. A new phenomenon is re- 
ported in Paris. Mlle. Mela comes from Milan, is 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, and is the daugh- 
ter of a composer not unfavorably known to the Ital- 
ian northern capital. She has astonished her own 
natives at Milan, and is now about to do the same 
for the natives at Paris. Her voice is a pure tenor, 





and she can imitate Mario marvellously well. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 





Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


You must guess. Song. A. Reichardt. 
Emphatically a good song, both in words and mu- 
sic. Inastyle medium between the German and the 
English songs, and of medium difficulty also. 
Annie of the lonely dale. Ballad. W. Kittredye. 
It was a song of other days. Song. EF. L. Hime. 
Two capital songs. Excellent both in words and 
music. 
Can there be harm in kissing? Ballad. Crosby. 
No harm in general, but theinquiry furnishes an 
introduction to a very taking song. 
The Union Wagon. Song and Cho. Hutchinson. 
A very clever story about the Old Union Wagon 
and its driver. Spirited music. 
The dear little flowers, if they knew it. (Und wiis- 
stens’ die Blumen, die Kleinen). Op. 48. 
R. Schumann. 
A charming composition, to which one becomes 
strangely attached, after playing it through a few 
times. 
Ever thine. Song. 
A first-class song in every way. 
Dear Father, drink no more.  C. W. Akerman. 
A touching temperance ballad, with good music. 
Mother is going home. Song. W. F. Walker. 
Excellent in sentiment. and good melody. 
Lambilotte’s Christmas hymn. Latin words. 75 
Very beautiful throughout. 
Try again. Song. 


35 


Franz Abt. 40 
30 


30 


HF. Russell. 35 


No rose without a thorn. Ballad. W. Guernsey. 30 
As pants the hart. Solo,duet, & Cho.J/. G. Bisbee. 30 
Paddle your own canoe. H. Cafton. 30 
Bring forth the bride. J. G. Barnett. 40 
Castles in the air. For Guitar. Flaydn. 30 
T’ll weep no more for mother dear. Everest. 30 
Mina, or, sweet woodland vale. * 30 
Our neutral friend. Comic. J. V. Webster. 30 


Cradle song. G. W. Hertel. 30 


Not all forgot. C. Lovet. 30 
Magnificat. (Saluts). Lambilotte, 75 
Praise the Lord. (Benedic anima mea). Afhrsh. 50 


30 
30 


The Finnegans, or Down to Eastport. F. Wilder. 

She was our darling sister. W. W. Vounce. 

A long list, which it is a great pity not to be able to 
notice, as there is a greaf deal of fine music in it. 


Instrumental, 


Nocturne. Fred. Chopin, Op. 82. No. 1. 
Kathleen Aroon. Transcribed. B. Richards. 
A smooth and agreeable transcription of a favorite 
song. 
Hunting Song. F Spindler. Op. 128. 
Tias Spindler’s characteristic elegance of construc- 
tion. 
I would not live alway. (Crown Jewels). 
A. Baumbach. 
A chaste and pleasing arrangement of a favorite sa- 
cred air. 
Barearolle d’Oberon. C. Voss. Op. 134. 
A very elegant piece, and among the best for learn- 
ers who are a little advanced in their studies. About 
as difficult as the *‘Maiden’s Prayer.” 
Running brook. Schottisch. 
Dew-drop. Schottische. 
Six popular dances for Guitar. 
La Colorie Blanche galop. C. R. Dodworth. 
Glasgow quadrilles. W. Guernsey. 
Five novelties, which those who wish to keep up to 
the times should buy while they are new. 


T. Bricher. 
W. Seabeach. 
W. LZ. Haydn. 





Music ny Mart.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























